The House of Commons
Attendance  becomes irregular.  The  disproportion  of
strength is so great that men do not take pains. There is
an insufficient incentive to mutual understanding. The
burden on the representative speakers against the Govern-
ment is too great for them to do their work well. Strong
enough in quality for several reasons also. For without
effective generalship, the Opposition case goes by de-
fault. The effective work of criticizing the Government
fails to be done. Because it so fails, the ears of the country
do not listen to the proceedings of the House, and the
educative force of its debates is lost. More than this. A
weak Opposition begins to lose confidence in itself. It
loses its integration and becomes not merely self-critical,
but publicly self-critical. The result is to transfer public
interest from its function as an Opposition to the inferior
problems of the personalities involved in its internal
differences. It becomes defeatist and even irresponsible;
it loses, what in a parliamentary system it is fatal to lose,
the ability to take the offensive when the opportunity
presents itself. For every Opposition has to pass through
two phases if it is to transform itself into a Government.
There is the phase where it seeks to make the case against
the Cabinet of the day; after a period, it is rare for such a
case not to offer itself on solid grounds. But there is the
second and more difficult phase, in which the negation
of the first is transformed into the ability to convince the
electorate positively not only that the Government is a
bad Government, but, also, that, for the sake of the
country, the Opposition ought to take its place as soon as
possible. No Opposition can produce that conviction
unless its Front Bench has quality enough not only to
take the offensive, but also to seem to take it on compre-
hensive and adequate grounds.
I shall deal later with some of the implications of this
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